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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


SALES ARE UP 


American products are winning new 
popularity in European shops. For 
many years, western Europe has been 
Uncle Sam’s best customer abroad— 
but mainly for raw materials and ma- 
chinery. Now Europeans are buy- 
ing American dresses, gadgets, soft 
drinks, and many other items. 


LANGUAGES AT THE UN 


While many tongues are spoken at 
the United Nations, only 5 are official 
—English, French, Spanish, Russian, 
and Chinese. By turning a dial on 
the earphones at their seats, delegates 
can get a translation of a speech in any 
of these languages. The interpreters 
who do the translating sit in sound- 
proof booths overlooking the meetings 
where the speeches are being made. 


OLYMPIC VILLAGE 


A completely new village of 837 
houses has been built near Melbourne, 
Australia. The dwellings are for mem- 
bers of the Olympic teams who will 
compete in athletic contests beginning 
November 22 in Melbourne. 


CANDIDATES ON TV 


30th Republicans and Democrats 
spent record sums of money on tele- 
vision time during the recent Presi- 
dential campaign. The 2 parties have 
not yet added up all bills for TV 
time, but tentative figures show that 
the Republicans spent $1,500,000, 
while the Democrats spent $1,306,356 
for this purpose. 


PATIENT DIPLOMAT 


There probably isn’t a more patient 
diplomat in the world than America’s 
48-year-old U. Alexis Johnson. He has 
been meeting with Red China’s rep- 
resentatives in Geneva, Switzerland, 
for some 15 months now. Johnson has 
repeatedly asked the Reds to release 
the remaining Americans who are still 
being held in Chinese jails, but thus 
far he has had no success. When not 
engaged in talks with the Chinese in 
Geneva, Johnson is on duty as our 
ambassador to Czechoslovakia. 


TV POPULAR IN JAPAN 


Television is becoming more and 
more popular in Japan. There are al- 
ready over 250,000 TV sets in use 
there, and more and more television 
receivers are being sold every day. 
Many Japanese programs are copies 
of popular American TV shows. One 
of these is “100,000 Yen Question.” 
(100,000 yen is about equal to $270.) 





A. DEVANEY 


HEADQUARTERS of the UN in New York: (1) Secretariat (office) building; 
(2) Conference Area building, where the Security Council meets; (3) the General 
Assembly building; (4) East River; (5) Empire State Building, which is some 
distance from the UN center but which stands out prominently in this photo. 


UN Tackles Big Issues 


Egyptian-Israeli Strife and the Intervention of Britain and 


France Have Created 


HE hostilities in eastern Europe 

and the Middle East have kept the 
United Nations busy and worried. The 
world crisis as a whole is discussed 
in a page 4 story entitled “Fateful 
Period.” In this article, we deal with 
the Middle East conflict. 

Upon the outbreak of warfare in 
Egypt, the UN Security Council tried 
to take steps which would stop the 
fighting, but France and Britain 
vetoed any action of this kind. 

The General Assembly, which meets 
only once a year and had not been 
scheduled to convene until November 
12, was called into special session. The 
76 members of this body cannot take 
definite action to solve a crisis. They 
can, however, make recommendations 
and help to influence world opinion. 
No nation has a veto in the General 
Assembly, and its majority opinions 





Congress and the President. 





LOOKING AHEAD AFTER ELECTION 


Press and mailing schedules make it impossible for us, in this issue of 
the paper, to interpret the election outcome and discuss the problems facing 
We shall do this next week, and we shall 


also carry a chart showing, state by state, the election results for the Presi- 
dency, for state governors, and for members of Congress. 











Long-Range Problems 


usually carry a great deal of weight. 

When the Assembly hurriedly met 
in special session, it was confronted 
with 2 big questions. In order to 
have a complete understanding of the 
Middle East crisis, we need to know 
the differences of opinion among the 
Assembly members concerning these 
questions. It is important to have 
this background regardless of what 
the situation may be when this paper 
reaches its readers—whether fighting 
is continuing or has been halted. 


1. Did or didn’t Israel have justifi- 
cation for invading Egypt? 


Defenders of this action argue as 
follows: “The Arab lands have long 
made it clear that they were just 
waiting for the time when they couid 
destroy Israel. Day in and day out, 
the Egyptian government has spread 
hatred toward its Jewish neighbors 
in radio broadcasts throughout the 
Middle East. Egypt has been greatly 
strengthening her military forces with 
communist-supplied weapons. 

“Commandoes from that Arab na- 
tion have been increasing their hit- 
and-run attacks upon Israel. Re- 

(Continued on page 6) 


Nation’s Schools 
Now in Spotlight 


America Studying Their Vital 
Role During Observance 
of Education Week 


HE annual observance of American 

Education Week began yesterday, 
November 11, and will extend through 
November 17. It is sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education and several 
private groups. 

During this period, special attention 
is being given to the nation’s schools 
—to their activities and needs. 
“Schools for a Strong America” is the 
general theme of the observance. Also, 
the sponsors have announced individ- 
ual topics to be emphasized on each 
day of the current week. 

Yesterday’s subject was “Our Spirit- 
ual and National Heritage’’—how the 
schools help young people understand 
what earlier generations contributed 
to our present way of life. The Mon- 
day topic, “Today’s Education—To- 
morrow’s Democracy,” deals with the 
schools’ role in developing good citizen- 
ship. 

Daily topics for the rest of the week 
are as follows: Tuwesday—“Schools for 
Safe and Healthful Living.” Wednes- 
day—‘‘Schools for Trained Man- 
power.” Thursday—‘A Good Class- 








room for Every Child.” Friday— 
“National Teachers Day.” Saturday 
—“Schools for a United America.” 


We take up several of the above sub- 
jects in this article. 

“Tomorrow's Democracy.” During 
the recent election campaign, large 
numbers of high school students 
gained first-hand knowledge about po- 
litical parties and our system of demo- 
cratic government. They studied and 
discussed the campaign did 
volunteer work for their favorite polit- 
ical parties, and participated in get- 
out-the-vote drives. 

These students, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike, can feel proud of 
their role in the election contest. It 
must always be remembered, however, 
that election day doesn’t mark the end 
of anyone’s duties or responsibilities 
in the field of citizenship. The officials 
who were chosen last week need your 
continuous help in running our na- 
tional, state, and local governments. 

The good citizen keeps himself well 
informed about public questions all the 
time—not just during election cam- 
paigns. He reads newspaper and 
magazine articles which provide facts 
and give a variety of viewpoints. He 
regularly follows radio and TV pro- 
grams that take up national and world 
problems. 

Such a person discusses public af- 
fairs with others. He does this in an 
honest effort to reach the truth, and 
not merely for the sake of argument. 

After carefully studying an issue, 
the alert citizen makes up his mind 
as to what should be done, and then 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Nation Examines Its Schools During Education Week 


(Concluded from page 1) 


he starts trying to influence public 
opinion. He writes letters to local 
newspapers and to members of Con- 
He actively supports the politi- 
cal party whose views correspond most 
nearly with his own. 

Every American needs information 
about our country’s history, and train- 
ing on how to study and analyze its 
current problems. Many schools are 
doing a fine job in providing such in- 
formation and training. They en- 
courage their students to discuss pub- 
lic problems calmly and scientifically, 
and to take an active interest in com- 
munity, state, and national affairs. 
These schools deserve wholehearted 
public support. 


gress. 


“Trained Manpower.” The schools 
teach vocational skills which help pre- 
pare the student to earn a living. This 
is obviously important to the individ- 
ual pupil, and it is also important to 
the nation as a whole, for a highly 
trained worker makes a far greater 
contribution to America’s economic 
well-being than does someone who is 
unskilled. 

Schools have always been concerned 
with vocational training of one kind 
or another, but they go much further 
along this line now than they did in 
earlier times. 

Many years ago, America’s colleges 
trained few people except the young 
men who wanted to enter such profes- 
sions as law and the ministry. High 
schools, which concentrated on prepar- 
ing students for college, devoted most 
of their time to such subjects as litera- 
ture and Latin. Elementary schools 
taught little beyond reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

Though early high schools and col- 
leges provided useful training for cer- 
tain groups of young people, they 
failed to meet the needs of the great 
majority. As a matter of fact, they 
weren't intended for the great major- 
ity. 

Most until fairly recent 
times, never went beyond the elemen- 
tary grades. In 1890, only 7 per cent 
of the nation’s high-school-age boys 
and girls were actually attending high 
By now, the figure has risen 
to about 80 or 85 per cent. 

Meanwhile, there has been a tre- 
mendous expansion in the number and 
variety of courses that are offered. 
For instance, high schools give train- 
ing in such lines as sewing, typing, 
bookkeeping, scientific farming, auto 
mechanics, printing, and carpentry— 
to mention but a few. Present-day 
schools also help young people to gain 
an appreciation of music and other 
arts—so that they will be able to get 
enjoyment from their leisure 


people, 


school. 


more 
time. 

Despite the varied educational op- 
portunities that schools now offer, 
many students are tempted to drop out 
and start earning wages from full- 
But, in all probability, the 
young person who does this is making 
a big mistake. According to a recent 
government statement, the average 
high school graduate can expect his 
life’s earnings to total at least $30,000 
more than those of the person who does 
not finish high school. 

In preparing millions of young peo- 
ple for adult careers, our schools face 
a difficult and complex job. So it isn’t 
surprising that there is much discus- 
sion and controversy over what kinds 


time jobs, 


of courses should get special emphasis. 

For example, many people are deeply 
worried because they feel that Amer- 
ica’s high schools and colleges aren’t 
producing enough scientists and engi- 
neers. During the period from 1950 
through 1960, it is estimated that 
only about three-fourths as many 
scientists and engineers. will be 
trained in the United States as in the 
Soviet Union. 

Other observers—while recognizing 
the need for large numbers of chem- 
ists, physicists, and so on—declare 
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“If there is to be enough room in 
elementary and high schools by 1960,” 
says the magazine Changing Times, 
“a new schoolroom will have to be 
built every 10 minutes, round the clock, 
between now and then.” 

Americans already are spending 
great sums of money on education. 
They paid more than 10% billion dol- 
lars for construction and operation of 
public elementary and high schools 
last year. But there is widespread 
agreement that even larger amounts 
are needed if the nation’s school re- 
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that present-day problems also call for 
increasing numbers of citizens who are 
well trained in such fields as political 
science and economics. According to 
this latter point of view, we do need 
more scientists but we also need many 
more people who have political knowl- 
edge and wisdom, so that they can see 
to it that scientific progress is used 
for the benefit rather than the harm 
of mankind. 

Classrooms and Teachers. Amer- 
ica’s schools and colleges now serve 
more than 41,500,000 students. Pub- 
lic elementary and high schools today 
have about 32,650,000 pupils, compared 
to 23,300,000 just 10 years ago. Cen- 
sus figures indicate that the school 
population will keep growing for a 
long time in the future. 

This continuing growth aggravates 
our shortages of teachers, build- 
ings, and school equipment—shortages 
which began in the depression and 
war years of the 1930’s and 1940's. 
According to some recent estimates, 
we now lack approximately 250,000 
classrooms and probably 120,000 quali- 
fied teachers. 





NEA 


quirements are to be adequately filled. 

Where is the money to be obtained? 
Should nearly all of it come from 
state and local sources, as at present? 
Or should large-scale federal help be 
given? 

In America today, state and local 
governments do practically all the 
work—and carry most of the financial 
burden—connected with public schools. 
Under certain conditions, though, they 
can get some aid from the federal 
treasury. For instance, Uncle Sam 
gives money to help build new schools 
in towns whose populations have 
greatly increased because of defense 
enterprises located nearby. In all, 
though, the federal government pro- 
vides only about 4% per cent of the 
money spent on public education in 
this country. 

Many people—including both candi- 
dates in the 1956 Presidential race— 
think the amount of aid given by our 
federal government for school pur- 
poses should be greatly expanded. 





Several months ago, Congress debated 
and rejected a bill which would have 
provided such an increase. During the 





recent campaign, Eisenhower blamed 
the Democrats for the fact that this 
measure was turned down, and Steven- 
son blamed the Republicans. 

There are, on the other hand, many 
people in each party who oppose large- 
scale federal school aid. They argue 
as follows: 

“We fully understand the impor- 
tance of education in the life of our 
country. We realize that school fa- 
cilities—in some areas at least—need 
much improvement. But we believe 
that the job of making and financing 
such improvements should be left to 
the states and the communities. 

“Nearly everybody agrees that the 
schools should be kept under state and 
local control. However, any sizable 
degree of U. S. financial aid, whether 
for school construction or for upkeep, 
would almost certainly bring federal 
domination. 

“This country should make a big 
effort to cut down on federal spending 
and taxation. Then, as national taxes 
were trimmed, the state and local gov- 
ernments could more easily obtain rev- 
enue. from their people for schools 
and other purposes. 

“Uncle Sam is too active in the 
school field even now. For example, 
the U. S. government distributes mil- 
lions of dollars to help pay for voca- 
tional training in the public schools. 
This is a federal outlay which might 
well be reduced or eliminated. States 
and local communities should raise 
their own school funds and support 
their own educational systems as they 
see fit, without interference from 
Washington.” 


The Other Side 


People who oppose this view, and 
who seek a large-scale federal program 
of school aid—at least for the con- 
struction of new buildings—argue as 
follows: 

“Poor school facilities, wherever 
they exist, harm and weaken our na- 
tion asa whole. Therefore our federal 
government should give the schools 
more financial aid than it is now pro- 
viding. 

“Some states are less prosperous 
than others. These poorer states find 
it extremely difficult to raise money 
for school improvements, Since edu- 
cation is a national as well as a local 
problem, it would be proper for the 
federal government to provide them 
with assistance. 

“Even some of the wealthier states 
say that they need outside help in or- 
der to provide good schools for their 
rapidly growing populations. School 
officials in such states argue that it is 
harder for their governments to raise 
money from taxes than for Uncle Sam 
to do so. 

“There is practically no danger that 
U. S. financial aid would result in 
federal domination of our school sys- 
tems. The national government would 
simply furnish money, in specified 
amounts, to the state or local school 
authorities. These state or local offi- 
cials would manage the use of such 
funds.” 

So run the pro-and-con arguments 
on federal school aid. This issue— 
one which directly affects our nation’s 
young people—is prominent among 
topics that are in the spotlight during 
American Education Week. 

—By ToM MYER 
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SPOR | 5 Your Vocabulary 
HEN did the practice of or- In each of the sentences below, 
ganized cheering at football match the italicized word with the 


games get started? It is believed to 
date back to 1869 when Princeton and 
Rutgers met in the first college gridi- 
ron game. To unnerve their opponents, 
the Princeton players used a_ blood- 
chilling yell which the Confederates 
had employed when going into battle 
in the Civil War. 

The idea backfired, for yelling re- 
quired the Princeton players to use a 
lot of breath and interfered with their 
play. Rutgers won the game 6 to 4. 

Princeton asked for a return game, 
though, and a week later the 2 teams 
met again. This time the Princeton 
players had some of their classmates 
stand on the sidelines and give the 
“rebel yell.” Urged on by the cheer- 
ing, Princeton came out on top 8 to 0. 


* 


A South Korean youth is starring 
for a New York City football team 
this fall. He is Chin Ung Kim, a 
139-pound halfback at New Dorp 
High School. Friends call him John. 

In his third season on the team, 
18-year-old Kim is a speedy, reliable 


ball carrier and an accurate place- 
kicker. The first time he ever car- 
ried the ball for the New Dorp 


varsity 2 years ago, he scampered for 
82 yards and a touchdown. 

How Kim happens to be attending 
a high school halfway around the 
world from his native land is an in- 
teresting story. When the Korean 
War broke out in 1950, he was 
separated from his parents and had to 
get food and shelter as best he could. 

For a while, Kim shined shoes in 
the city of Pusan, and did odd jobs for 
the U. S. Army. An American soldier 
with whom Kim became friendly 


asked the youth to come to the United 








NEW DORP HIGH SCHOOL 


SOUTH KOREAN John Kim is liked 
as student leader and football player at 
New Dorp High School in New York 


States with him, and the Korean lad 
accepted the invitation. 

At New Dorp High School, Kim 
has made a remarkable record. A 
hard worker at anything he tries, he 
has been on the honor roll every 
ranking period. An exhibit in nuclear 
fission earned him a trip to the na- 
tional science fair in Oklahoma City 
last spring. The respect and the af- 
fection with which he is regarded by 
his classmates have brought him 
numerous honors, including the presi- 
dency of the student government. 

After completing his education, 
Kim intends to go back to South 
Korea. He hopes to become a doctor. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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COLLEGE PRESS CONFERENCE 


A GROUP of student panelists on College Press Conference talking with Harold 


Stassen and Ruth Geri Hagy. 


Mr. Stassen appeared as guest on a recent tele- 


cast, and Miss Hagy is founder and moderator of the program. 


Radio-TV-Movies 


OULD you like to ask a question 

and have it answered by one of 
the leaders of our country on a nation- 
wide television program? If so, here 
may be your chance! 

College Press Conference, ABC- 
TV’s well-known panel program, has 
arranged to give readers of the 
AMERICAN OBSERVER and its associ- 
ated publication, the WEEKLY NEws 
REVIEW, an opportunity to take part 
in its weekly quizzing of outstanding 
personalities in American life. 

Every Sunday, from 4 to 4:30 p.m. 
<ST, a prominent public figure is in- 
vited into the College Press Confer- 
ence’s Washington newsroom to an- 
swer a barrage of questions from 4 
college panelists. Ruth Geri Hagy, 
who has been active in public affairs 
for many years, is the founder and 
moderator of the program. 

Whether the topic is political, edu- 
cational, economic, or international, 
the panel demands the facts and 
demands’ them _ straight. Every 
guest, whether cabinet member, sena- 
tor, or governor, is confronted with 
questions that go to the heart of the 
issues involved. 


Makes Headlines 


College Press Conference programs, 
because of their headline-making 
participants, are covered weekly by 
all the major national wire services 
and their overseas affiliates, as well 
as by the United States Information 
Service. 

Some recently spotlighted guests 
have included: Air Force Secretary 
Donald A. Quarles; U. S. Ambassador 
to the United Nations Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr.; Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee Paul But- 


ler; Senator Estes Kefauver; and 
many others. 
The student panelists themselves 


are frequently youths with well-known 


names. Appearing on the program a 
few weeks ago, for example, were 


3orden Stevenson from Harvard, son 
of Adlai Stevenson; and Michael Gill, 
University of Virginia, nephew of 
President Eisenhower. 

During coming weeks and months, 
College Press Conference will deal 
with such international problems as 
the hydrogen bomb tests, Soviet sat- 
ellite countries, Middle East conflicts, 
India and other “neutral” lands, 
problems before the UN, and the free 
world’s relations with Soviet Russia 
and Red China. 


Among the national topics which 
will be treated are the farm question, 
relations between Congress and the 
President, labor, cost of living, taxes, 
small vs. big business, defense and 
the draft, health and welfare, natural 
resources, and federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

Now, here’s the way to get 
questions on College Press Confer- 
ence: From the topics listed above, 
or from other subjects in the news, 
decide on a question that you would 
most like to have answered by an out- 
standing public leader. 

When you have done this, submit 
your query to College. Press. Confer- 
ence, c/o the AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
1733 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. In addition to giving your own 
name, be sure to identify your class 
(for example, 11th grade American 
history class), your school, and your 
teacher, as they will all be mentioned 
on television. 


your 


Method of Selection 


Each week the editors of the 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will select the 
question to be asked on College Press 
Conference by moderator Ruth Geri 
Hagy. Selection will be made on the 
basis of news importance, timeliness, 
and whether or not the question is 
appropriate for the particular guest of 
the week. 

If your first contribution is not 
chosen, submit others from time to 
time. Eventually, you will meet with 
success. Meanwhile, both the spon- 
sors of the TV program and the edi- 
tors of this paper will benefit by the 
many questions they receive from 
students all over the nation. 

As often as space permits, the 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will, after each 
program, publish the question which 
was selected for telecasting, together 
with the answer that was given by the 
TV guest. 

So if College Press Conference is 
shown in your community, be sure to 
follow it each week to see if your 
question is selected. It is an exciting 
experience to have your name men- 
tioned on a nation-wide television 
program. Moreover, we believe you 
will enjoy watching this telecast. It 
is interesting, informative, and chal- 
lenging. 

Send your questions in as soon as 
possible. You can start participating 
in College Press Conference when you 
mail in your first entry. 


following word or phrase whose mean- 
Correct 


on page 8, column 4. 


ing is most nearly the same. 


answers are 


1. The free nations can be weakened 


by a schism (siz’m) in their ranks. 
(a) weakness (b) argument (c) enemy 
(d) division. 

2. England is an insular (in‘si-ler 


country. (a) island (b) 
(c) insolent (d) interior. 

3. A 
déns) 
great progress in a nation’s history. 


independent 


(dé-ki’- 


¢ 


sometimes follows a period of 


period of decadence 


(a) decline (b) chaos (c) laziness (d 
unrest. 


4. The leader of a country should 


not have provincial (pr6-vin’shaw] 
interests. (a) biased (b) special (c¢ 
limited (d) rural. 

5. The government pays for land 


that it confiscates (kon’fis-kits). a) 
rents (b) takes (d) 

6. Only the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives has the power to impeach 
(im-péch’) the President. (a) charge 


owns (Cc) uses. 


with misbehavior in office (b) ques- 
tion (c) remove from office (d) ap- 
point a successor for, 

7. His proposals for maintaining 
world peace were considered by many 
to be visionary (vizh’in-ér’i). (a 


popular (b) impractical (c) imagina- 
tive (d) sound. 


8. The councilman tried to 
(i-zirp’) certain of the mayor’s 
powers. (a) (b) eliminate (c 


take without right (d) complicate. 


UST p 


2ase 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 


ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rec- 
tangle will spell something everyone 


needs. 


1. The government headed by Presi- 


dent Nasser controls ———-_ SEES 


2. Name of an important Middle East- 
ern river, and also of a country that ad- 
joins Israel. 

, 


3. Capital of Maine. 


4 i 
leading role in managing our schools. 


governments play a 
5. Capital of Hungary. 
6. The theme for American Educatior 
Week is “Schools for a 
America.” 


7. Many educators feel our schools 
need to train more students in the field 
= if we are to keep 
ahead of communist Russia. 

8. Chief U. S. representative at the 
UN, with the title of ambassador. 

9. Famous river which runs through 
Hungary on its course to the Black Sea. 


1}2/;3);41/516)7/8/9 


——_—_—9 
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The Story of the 








UNITED PRESS—-UNITED NATIONS—-UNITED PRESS 


OFFICIALS AT UN: Dag Hammarskjold (left), as Secretary-General, is the chief executive officer; Sir Pierson Dixon 
(center) is Britain’s permanent delegate to the UN; Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., is chief U. S. representative. 


New UN Members? 


Some of the countries now trying 
to get into the United Nations will 
indoubtedly fail to do so again this 
year as they have in the past. Never- 
theless, the world body’s membership 
may be increased from 76 to 79 before 
the current General Assembly session 
winds up its business. 

Three countries that may become 
UN members this year are Morocco, 
Tunisia, and Sudan. The Security 
Council has already recommended all 
3 for membership in the world body. 
The final decision is now up to the 
General Assembly. 

The North African lands of Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia achieved independ- 
ence from French control earlier this 
year. Sudan became an independent 
land about a year ago. Formerly, the 
latter country was supervised jointly 
by Britain and Egypt. 

The UN Charter says that member- 
ship is open to all “peace-loving” 
countries which accept the obligations 
outlined in the world body’s set of 
rules. The Security Council, in which 
each of the Big Five nations has 
power to veto measures, recommends 
new members. Next, the General As- 
sembly must approve nominations by 
a two-thirds vote. 


Fateful Period 


The last several weeks have been one 
of the most eventful, and perhaps fate- 
ful, periods of this century. 

First came the revolts in Poland 
and Hungary. As conditions seemed 
to be calming down a bit in these 2 
lands, the Israeli-Egyptian conflict 
broke out. Then Britain and France 
shocked the world by using force 
against Egypt on the grounds of safe- 
guarding the Suez Canal. 

Our government and the United 
Nations immediately went to work in 
the effort to stop the fighting in Egypt. 
In the midst of the UN proceedings, 
Soviet Russia, which had indicated 
that she would no longer resist the 
independence movement in Hungary, 
launched a new and brutal military 
campaign against that small nation in 
the attempt to keep control of it. 

Both the United States and the UN 
again lost no time in going into 
action. We protested to the Soviet 
government, and the UN brought all 
the pressure it could on Russia to stop 
her attack against Hungary and to 
vive that country the freedom its peo- 
ple so strongly desire. 

While all this was happening, the 





American people received the news 
that their Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, had undergone an 
emergency operation for a serious ail- 
ment. 

From abroad came reports of in- 
creasing criticism within Britain 
against the Eden government for its 
decision to attack Egypt. Some ob- 
servers predicted that the Prime Min- 
ister would soon be forced to resign, 
while others felt that he would weather 
the storm. 

Yes, it’s been a rough period. If 
the world can pass through this series 
of crises without becoming engulfed 
in another global war, it will have 
passed a major test. Such a victory 
would offer encouraging prospects for 
peace in the future. 


Pen Pal for You 


Would you like a friend in some 
far-off land? If so, you may want 
to join the International Friendship 
League. Endorsed by President 
Eisenhower and by officials of more 
than 70 other lands, the League helps 
students of different countries get ac- 
quainted through letter writing. 

The League reports that it is 
receiving long lists of youths from 
137 countries and territories across 
the globe, 9 through 20 years of age, 
who would like to correspond with 
young Americans. An American boy 
or girl 18 years old or younger may 
join the League for 50 cents. For 
those over 18, the fee is $1.00. This 
payment entitles a student to 1, 2, or 
3 names and addresses. 

If you wish to apply for member- 
ship, write to the International 
Friendship League, 40 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. In 
your letter, indicate clearly your full 
name and address, school and grade, 
age, and any special interest you have. 


What the Russians Saw 


Uncle Sam has long been inviting 
observers from foreign countries to 
take a look at our Presidential election 
campaigns. This year, for the first 
time, he also invited Russian observ- 
ers to get a first-hand glimpse of our 
free elections. 

During their visit here, the foreign 
observers went on a_ cross-country 
tour to see how we conduct an election 
campaign. They attended political 
rallies, visited party workers, and 
stopped off at the national campaign 
headquarters of the 2 big parties. 

What did the Russians have to say 


about our free elections? Very little, 
say newsmen who kept tabs on the 
activities of the visitors. But the 
Soviet observers were deeply im- 
pressed by the abundance of autos, 
comfortable homes, and other material 
things that are shared by so many 
Americans. 


Battle Against Malaria 


The World Health Organization 
(WHO) is waging an all-out fight 
against malaria. WHO says the work 
must be speeded up. Malaria-carry- 
ing mosquitoes are building up resist- 
ance to DDT and other sprays which 
scientists use against them. Unless 
the work is finished soon, the sprays 
may not be able to get the job done. 

There are about 250,000,000 cases 
of malaria each year throughout the 
world. Nearly 2,500,000 of the victims 
die. The worst outbreaks are in Latin 
America, Asia, and Africa. 


Leaders in World Body 


These 3 people are playing prom- 
inent roles in the current meetings of 
the United Nations General Assembly: 

Dag Hammarskjold, 51, is Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. 
As such, he supervises the UN staff, 
arranges for meetings, and tries to 
keep the world organization operating 
smoothly. Hammarskjold held several 
responsible positions in the Swedish 
government before taking over his 
present post in the spring of 1953. 
He was so strongly opposed to British 
and French military action in Egypt 
that he offered to resign his UN job, 
but his offer was not accepted. 

Sir Pierson Dixon, 52, is the chief 
spokesman for Britain in the General 
Assembly, Dixon has held several 
posts in his country’s Foreign Office 
since being educated at Cambridge 
University. He was ambassador fo 
Czechoslovakia and top assistant to 
Britain’s Foreign Minister. Dixon be- 
came his country’s leading represent- 
ative in the UN in 1954. In recent 
days, he has had a hard time defend- 
ing British policy in the Middle East. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 54, is U. S. 
ambassador to the United Nations. 
He was a newspaperman and Republi- 
can Senator from Massachusetts be- 
fore taking over his UN post in 1953. 
Unless Secretary of State Dulles is 
present at UN meetings, Lodge heads 
the American delegation there and 
speaks for our country. He has taken 
a strong stand against the invasion 
of Egypt. 


Week 





Other U.S. delegates to the Assem- 
bly this year are Republican Senator 
William Knowland of California; Dem- 
ocratic Senator Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota; businessman Paul Hoff- 
man; and American Red Cross presi- 
dent Ellsworth Bunker. James J. 
Wadsworth is our deputy representa- 
tive to the UN. 

France’s top spokesman in the Gen- 
eral Assembly is Bernard Cornut- 
Gentille. Russia’s chief UN repre- 
sentative is Arkadi Sobolev. 


Safety Poster Contest 


Do you like to draw? If so, you may 
want to enter the American Automo- 
bile Association’s 13th annual contest 
for school safety posters. The compe- 
tition is open to grade and high school 
students throughout the country. 

Entries must illustrate safety slo- 


gans now used in your state, and 
drawings should be made on. stiff 
paper, 12 by 20 inches in size. Post- 


ers must be submitted for judging 
not later than March 1, 1957, 

Separate prizes will be awarded to 
senior high school, junior high, and 
elementary school students. 

For more information, write to Na- 
tional Poster Contest Headquarters, 
Traffic Engineering and Safety De- 
partment, American Automobile As- 
sociation, 1712 G Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Bands of Terror 


Israel argues that a chief reason 
for its military action against Egypt 
is the heavy toll in lives lost and prop- 
erty damage caused by Egyptian com- 
mando raids within recent months. 
These commandoes are known as 
fedayeen, which means “suicide squad” 
in Arabic. They have been particu- 


larly active at the Egyptian-Israeli 
border in the Sinai Desert region— 
the area recently invaded by Jewish 
troops. 

The fedayeen are Arabs especially 
trained by the Egyptian government to 
slip across Israel’s borders to destroy 





° U. S. ARMY 
GUIDED-MISSILE TRACKER at 
Army’s White Sands, New Mexico, 
proving ground. Operator uses tele- 
scope to follow course of a missile 
after it is fired. 
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PABEL—BLACK STAR 


IN COMMUNIST CHINA, women and children wait patiently for a boat to ferry them on a slow, uncomfortable journey 
Life is extremely hard for the teeming millions of Chinese people. 


across a nearby river. 


trucks, homes, factories, and anything 
else of value that they find there. The 
fedayeen have also launched brutal at- 
tacks against men, women, and chil- 
dren in Israeli border villages. Their 
raids have made life there a grim and 
continuous battle for survival. 

Whatever settlement is finally made 
in the Israeli-Egyptian dispute, the 
Jewish nation is certain to demand an 
end to the terroristic fedayeen raids 
on its homes and people. 


Hungarian Tragedy 


Hungary’s present and future are 
indeed dark. Last week, the Russian 
troops stationed in that land overcame 
the Hungarian forces and crushed the 


little country’s heroic revolt against 
Soviet control. It is reported that 
large numbers of people were killed 
in this latest outbreak of fighting. 

These are unhappy days for the 
citizens of Hungary. They will hate 
Russia more now than ever before. 

The Hungarians, under Premier 
Imre Nagy, had boldly called for an 
end to all ties with Russia and the 
removal from their soil of all Soviet 
troops. Hungary had asked the United 
Nations to help the embattled country 
realize these goals. 

Nagy, though a communist, had 
promised that free elections would 
be held in Hungary as soon as possible. 
He had also pledged that persons of 
political groups other than the Com- 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








One political candidate in the recent 
campaign said he was going to appeal 
only to “thinkers.” He received 1 per 
cent of the total ballots cast in his dis- 
trict. 

. 


Definition of a celebrity: A person 
who works hard to become well-known 
and then wears dark glasses to avoi 
being recognized. 


* 


Definition of a permanent wave: A 
woman who makes a career of the Navy. 


* 


Golf clerk: Here’s your dozen golf 
balls. Shall I wrap them up? 
Customer: Never mind. I’ll drive them 
home, 
* 


Sue: Meet me at the record shop at 7. 
Bob: Okay. What time will you be 
there? 
* 


Customer: Are you the barber who 
cut my hair last time? 

Barber (after a quick glance at young 
man’s head): No, I’ve been here only 3 
months. 


First You’re a low-down 
cheat! 
—— lawyer: You’re an unmitigated 
iar 

Judge (rapping): Now that the at- 
torneys have identified each other, let’s 


proceed with the case. 


lawyer: 


























HENRY BOLTINOFF 
“When I think of some of my cam- 
paign promises, I’m not quite so happy 
about being elected.” 


BEN ROTH AGENCY 


munist Party would be free to take 
part in the elections. 

The UN General Assembly voted 
overwhelmingly to condemn Russia’s 
aggression in Hungary and to demand 
the withdrawal of all Soviet troops 
from that land. Of the nations that 
voted on this issue, only communist 
lands supported Russia. Whether Mos- 
cow will continue to defy world opinion 
remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, the new independent 
government of Poland worries over its 
future, and unrest grows in other 
Soviet satellite lands. 


Flames of Nationalism 


In our October 1 issue, we discussed 
nationalism—which includes the idea 
that people of a country should gov- 
ern themselves rather than be ruled 
by outsiders—as a force in global 
affairs. Events of the past few weeks 
show that the force of nationalism can 
cause earth-shaking events. 

The violent revolt of Hungarians 
against their Russian oppressors, and 
Polish demands for independence from 
Moscow are examples of nationalism 
at work. So are the anti-French riots 
in Algeria, a North African land that 
wants to be free of French control. 

Israeli nationalism sparked the re- 
cent attack on Egypt, for the little 
Jewish land felt that the Egyptians 
threatened its very life. On the other 
hand, it is Arab nationalism and the 
feeling among Arab countries that Is- 
raeli territory belongs to them that 
has caused these nations to engage in 
hostile acts against Israel. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
deal with (1) looking ahead after the 
election; and (2) weaknesses in the 
free-world alliance. 





Readers Say— 











The United States should recognize 
Mao Tse-tung’s communist government 
as the official ruling body of China. 
Mao’s government controls the entire 
mainland and governs over 98 per cent 


of the Chinese people—a _ resounding 
majority. 

We are not being realistic when we 
believe that Chiang Kai-shek controls 


the Chinese mainland and has the right 


to represent it in the United Nations. 
ALAN W. ARMSTRONG, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
. 
We must not let Red China become a 
member of the United Nations. The 
Chinese communists continue to prove 


that they are not a civilized people who 
would work for peace in the United Na- 
tions. Instead, they would try to sabo- 
tage the work of that organization. 
SAM GUNTHER, 
Chicago, Illinois 
* 


The United States is large enough i: 
area to support a much larger popula- 
tion. By encouraging immigrants to 
settle here, we strengthen the country 
by drawing together people of various 
backgrounds and talents. 


CAROL KRZYZANOWSKI, 
Manistee, Michigan 
* 

To slow our threatening populatio 
rise, we should cut our immigration 
quotas almost completely. Our schools 
and other areas are greatly over- 


crowded. We don’t want problems such 
as those which face crowded continents 
like Asia and Europe. 
Tom HEAPHY, 
Seattle, Washington 


* 
I think the United States’ stand on 
Suez is wrong. We should not let a 


dictator play with this important water- 
way as if it were a toy. The United 
States should take firm measures, along 
with France and Britain, to keep the 
Suez Canal open to all nations, including 


Israel. Jim RICHARDSON, 
Alexandria, Virginia 
* 
It seems to me that Egypt had the 
right to nationalize the Suez Canal. 
However, she should adequately com- 


pensate the past owners. 
LEO SAVAGE, 
Marion, Ohio 
* 

I think the United States was right 
in withdrawing its offer to help Egypt 
finance the Aswan Dam. The Egyptians 
were playing this country against Russia 
to see who would offer them the most 


money. JUDY ZIEGLER, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
ce 
We should have given Egypt the 


money we promised to build the dam. 
Even though we do not agree with some 
of Nasser’s actions, we did tell Egypt 
we would help them, and we should not 
break our promise. 

ROGER HOLLANDER, 

Los Angeles, California 
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CAN UNITED NATIONS settle bitter dispute over how Suez Canal is to be controlled? 


UN Tries to End Middle East Turmoil 


cently, Egypt, Jordan, and Syria have 
strengthened their military alliance 
and have made it known that their goal 
is to crush their Israeli neighbors and 
drive them from the region. 

“All these actions, plus the fact that 
Egypt has long denied the use of the 
Suez Canal to Israel, were enough to 
justify the invasion of Egyptian terri- 
tory. It was a question of striking 
the first blow in order to keep the 
enemy from doing so.” 

In reply to this point of view, it 
is argued: “There is no question that 
Israel has been mistreated and pro- 
voked by her Arab neighbors. But 
she should have demanded UN ‘police’ 
protection against Egypt’s hostile acts 
instead of having gone to war against 
that nation. If she had done this 





uP 


PRESIDENTS Ben-Gurion of Israel 
(at right) and Gamal Nasser of Egypt 
are 2 leading figures in the tense and 
dangerous Middle East conflict 


and been turned down, then it would 
have been a different story. 

“It is true that the Arab nations 
have threatened to attack Israel, but 
she has known that the United States, 
Britain, and France would come to her 
assistance in case she were the victim 
of aggression. These 3 nations, in 
the so-called Tripartite Declaration, 
promised to come to the aid of any 
nation invaded by another in the Mid- 
dle East. 

“By making the first move, Israel 
has put herself into the position of 
being the aggressor. This action will 
make the Arab nations hate her even 
more than before, and any hope of 
working out a peaceful relationship 


(Continued from page 1) 


them 


, 


with 
years.’ 


may be postponed for 


2. Did Britain and France act wisely 
in using force in Egypt? 


Those Assembly members who an- 
swer “no” advance these views either 
publicly or privately: “The British 
and French have endangered world 
peace, weakened the alliance of free 
nations, and damaged UN prestige. 

“First of all, there is every indi- 
cation that they encouraged Israei to 
attack Egypt so they could have an 
excuse to send troops to the Suez Canal 
region. When the United States asked 
the UN Security Council to bring 
pressure on Israel to withdraw her 
invading forces from Egyptian terri- 
tory, Britain and France vetoed the 
proposal. 

“The fact is that they did not want 
to stop the fighting too soon. They 
wished it to go on at least long enough 
for them to get their troops stationed 


along the Suez Canal. Ever since 
Egypt seized control of the canal, 
3ritish and French leaders have 


wanted to send in troops to regain 
authority over the waterway. 

“For months the U. S. had urged its 
2 allies not to take action which would 
lead to war in that area and perhaps 
throughout the world. American 
leaders agreed that the canal users 
should cooperate in trying to get writ- 
ten assurances from Egypt that the 
waterway would be kept open at all 
times. But they did not feel that this 
controversy should be allowed to de- 
velop into a war. 

‘Britain and France put off action 
for a while, but took advantage of the 
Israeli-Egyptian trouble to seek re- 
newed control of the Suez. 

“To put it bluntly, Britain and 
France weakened the United Nations 
by not giving it the first chance to 
work for a peaceful solution. They 
did not inform our country anything 
in advance about their plans in the 
present crisis, thus ignoring agree- 
ments which call for them to work 
with the United States in time of 


danger. They have also demonstrated 
to the world that it is not only the 
communist nations which resort to 
force in order to get their way. 

“Along with the rest of the damage 
that has been done, France and Britain 
created a situation in which the United 
States found itself lined up with Rus- 
sia against its leading allies. The 
Soviet leaders, of course, are telling 
the people of Africa and Asia that 
this development proves once again the 
lengths to which western powers will 
go in order to maintain their colonial 
power. 

“The tragedy is that Soviet Russia 
is now losing power and prestige 
throughout her satellite empire in 
eastern Europe. If the free nations 
had stayed united and kept their 
actions above criticism, communism 
might have become so weakened that 
it would no longer be a danger to the 
world. Now, Soviet leaders feel that 
they are in a better position to use 
force in Hungary and elsewhere.” 


In defense of Britain and France, 
these views are advanced: “Egypt 
has forfeited any right to decent 
treatment. The Nasser government 
has stirred up all the trouble it possi- 
bly could, and has increasingly en- 
dangered peace in the Middle Fast. 

“In addition to the hostile acts 
that Nasser has taken against Israel, 
he has inflamed the Arabs under 
French control in North Africa and 
has supplied some of their leaders with 
weapons. He broke an international 
agreement when he seized control of 
the Suez Canal. 

“Unless some kind of action had 
been taken against him, Nasser would 
have become an increasing danger 
both to Israel and to the western 
powers. Therefore, Israel was justi- 
fied in acting to protect herself. 

“After the conflict started, Britain 
and France were within their rights 
to take action to safeguard the Suez 
Canal. They made it clear that their 
forces would remain in the Suez Canal 
region only on a temporary basis. 

“Meanwhile, Israel’s military actions 
may have good results instead of bad. 
Either they may cause Nasser to be 
overthrown by his own people and 
replaced by a more reasonable leader, 
or they may convince him that it does 
not pay to stir up trouble constantly. 
If he stays in power, and a settlement 
can be reached between Egypt and 
Israel, relations between the 2 coun- 
tries may actually improve. 

“At any rate, the United Nations 
should not condemn Israel, Britain, or 
France unless it does the same to 
Egypt. The latter country is the real 
aggressor, for it has taken the lead 
in stirring up one crisis after an- 
other. 

“If all foreign troops left Egypt, 
the Middle East would continue to be 
a dangerous trouble spot. Nasser would 
continue his policy of promoting 
hatred, tension, and strife. Not until 
he publicly pledges that he will stop 
his aggressive, warlike tactics should 
foreign military forces be withdrawn 
from his country.” 

With these opposing points of view 
in mind, the General Assembly passed 
a resolution put forth by our govern- 
ment. Both sides in the conflict were 
requested to cease fighting at once, 
and all foreign troops in Egypt were 
asked to withdraw. The vote was 64 
to 5 in favor of the proposal. 

The 3 countries which attacked 
Egypt, plus 2 of Britain’s Common- 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 
SINAI PENINSULA—about 150 miles wide and 230 miles long—belongs to Egypt. 
It is this desert region into which Israel sent her armed forces. 
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wealth partners—Australia and New 
Zealand—were opposed to the resolu- 
tion. Six other nations did not vote. 

The General Assembly, in making its 
decision, did not brand Israel, Britain, 
and France as aggressors. In fact, 
certain Assembly members who voted 
in favor of the resolution feel that 
Egypt has been aggressive and hostile, 
and that she has done everything pos- 
sible to bring about a conflict. 

These same members, however, fol- 
lowed this line of reasoning: “It was 
wrong for 3 countries to take it upon 
themselves to punish Egypt by use 
of force. If they can get away with 
this action, other nations will try the 
same thing. For centuries, these tac- 
tics have been used by countries. Thus, 
there have been countless wars. 

“In recent years, weapons have be- 
come so destructive that it is now 
possible to destroy the world if coun- 
tries keep on fighting. For this rea- 
son, the United Nations was formed 
after the last world conflict as a means 
of preventing wars. This organiza- 
tion offers the best hope of keeping 
peace. Only if nations bring their 
disputes to it for settlement can we 
avoid another great conflict. 

“Since the UN was formed, com- 
munist countries have been the chief 
offenders in using force to achieve 
their aims. Most free nations in the 
world organization have always taken 
a strong stand in cases of this kind. 
Now, they must also oppose non- 
communist nations which are using 
force against Egypt, even though that 
country is guilty of wrongful acts.” 

France and Britain refused to do 
what the first General Assembly reso- 
lution requested of them. The As- 
sembly immediately went to work on 
a follow-up plan. It provided (1) that 
the conflicting nations stop fighting, 
and (2) that the UN send a “police 
force” to the troubled area to keep 
the peace. This plan was adopted 
without a single vote against it. 

As we go to press, the British and 
French have stated their willingness 
to go along with the proposal if Israel 
and Egypt stop fighting. The UN 
police force would consist of troops 
of various nations, but none from 
Britain, France, Russia, or the U. S. 

From the long-range standpoint, 
many questions will remain even if a 
temporary settlement is reached. 

1. What can be done to eliminate the 
long-existing hatred and strife be- 
tween the Arab lands and Israel? 

2. How can the refugee problem be 
solved to the satisfaction of both 
sides? (This problem involves the 
thousands of Arabs who fled Israel 
when that country was established and 
who have been living in camps during 
the years since then.) 

8. What kind of economic program 
can the United Nations promote in 
this area to benefit both Israel and 
the Arab countries, and to bring about 
friendly cooperation between the 2 
groups? 

In addition to these problems, Brit- 
ain and France will have a hard time 
wiping out the increased mistrust 
which they have created in the minds 
of Arab peoples by their attack on 
Egypt. Furthermore, it will be hard 
to restore the British-French-Ameri- 
can alliance to its former strength. 

The thorny problems of the Middle 
East can be overcome, but only by 
firm and wise leadership. The large 
majority of UN members may now be 
really determined to tackle the vital 
issues involved and find the best pos- 
sible ways of solving them. 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 


ISRAEL is about the size of New Jersey and is the home of 1,800,000 people. 


Arrow shows where Israeli forces entered Asian Egypt. 


Most of Egypt’s terri- 


tory is on the western side of the Suez Canal—in Africa. 


Background of Conflict 


Middle East Has Long Been Trouble Spot 


HE story of the present strife be- 

tween Jews and Arabs in the Mid- 
dle East goes back to ancient times, 
when the territory now known as Is- 
rael was a part of Biblical Palestine. 

Old Palestine was the birthplace of 
both the Jewish and the Christian re- 
ligions. People of these 2 faiths re- 
gard it as a Holy Land. Arabs of 
the Moslem religion also look upon 
this region as sacred. 

Alexander the Great, the Romans, 
and other conquerors ruled Palestine 
through the centuries. Turkey seized 
the area in 1516 and held it for 400 
years. Britain defeated Turkey in 
1917, during World War I, and oc- 
cupied the Holy Land. 

During periods of strife many cen- 
turies ago, Jews left this area to make 
homes in other parts of the world, and 
Arabs came into a majority in Pales- 
tine. But the Jews did not forget the 
homeland their ancestors had fled. 
Many dreamed of returning. 

As early as the 16th century, small 
groups of Jews were going from other 
countries to Palestine. About 100,000 
had found a home in this region by 
1914. After Britain took over the 
land in 1917, immigration increased. 

Arabs bitterly opposed the Jewish 
settlers. Britain tried to work out 
a plan under which both peoples could 
live together in peace, but this effort 
failed. Eventually the United Nations 
stepped into the picture. In 1947, 
it mapped out a proposal which would 
have divided Palestine into separate 
Arab and Jewish states. Arab opposi- 
tion kept this plan from going into 
effect. 

Britain gave up control of Palestine 
in May 1948, and the Jews immedi- 
ately proclaimed the birth of a new 
republic. They named it Israel, after 
a section of ancient Palestine. Nearby 
Arab nations immediately went to war 


against the new country. Largely 
through efforts of the United Nations, 
an armistice was arranged early in 
1949. 

By the time the fighting ended, the 
Jews controlled about 114 times as 
much territory as they would have 
received under the UN proposal of 
1947. A sizable area in the east cen- 
tral part of old Palestine, meanwhile, 
was held by the Kingdom of Jordan, 
and the small “Gaza Strip” area in 
the west was taken by Egypt. 

Israel today has an area of about 
8,050 square miles. It is slightly 
larger than New Jersey, and is shaped 
somewhat like that state. The nation 
has 1,800,000 people—about 90 per 
cent of them Jewish and 10 per cent 
Arab. 

The Israelis, though they live in an 
ancient land, have been doing a big 
“pioneering” job. They have built 
new industries. They have introduced 
modern farming methods and irrigated 
large sections of desert, thus greatly 
boosting crop production. 

At the same time, Israel has ex- 
perienced a tremendous population 
growth. Jewish settlers came flood- 
ing in from many parts of the world 
after the new nation was established, 
so that the country today has about 
twice as many people as in 1948. 
The newcomers have created big prob- 
lems—not only because they have ar- 
rived in such large numbers, but also 
because they speak so many different 
languages and have had such varied 
backgrounds. 

Israel’s greatest problem, however, 
has been that she is practically sur- 
rounded by hostile Arab neighbors. 
Some of the outstanding Arab com- 
plaints against the new country are 
as follows: 

(1) “Intruders.” Arab spokesmen 
argue: “The Israelis have come into 


this area and seized land which right- 
fully belonged to the Arabs. There 
is no limit to their ambitions. During 
the war of 1948-49, Israelis even went 
far beyond the lines which the UN 
had originally suggested as bound- 
aries for their territory. Now, with 
her growing population, Israel repre- 
sents a continuing threat to the se- 
curity and welfare of her Arab neigh- 
bors.” 

In answer to these charges, Israelis 
contend that Palestine was the ancient 
homeland of the Jewish people—the 
place where they developed a distinc- 
tive culture and religion. “All we 
want,” they argue, “is this ancient 
homeland. We don’t seek possession 
of the lands that rightfully belong to 


our Arab neighbors, but they have 
constantly attacked and threatened 
us.” 


(2) Refugees. During the 1948-49 
war, many thousands of Arabs fled 
from Israeli-controlled territory, and 
most of them still occupy refugee 
camps in Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, and 
Syria. Arab nations condemn Israel 
for refusing to let the refugees go 
back inside her borders—as most of 
them now want te do. 

Israel, however, argues that these 
refugees left of their own free will, 
and that she is under no obligation 
to take them back. Arabs who chose 
to stay in Israel are now getting along 
well, the Jews contend. Israel has 
offered to help the refugees establish 
permanent homes somewhere outside 
her territory. 

Hostile feelings between Israel and 
the Arab states have resulted in large 
numbers of border raids from each 
side, despite the 1949 armistice agree- 
ment. Many lives—both Arab and 
Jewish—have been lost in these con- 
tinuing clashes. Each side accuses 
the other of being the real aggressor. 

For a long time, United Nations rep- 
resentatives have been in the Middle 
East, seeking to prevent new out- 
breaks of violence. In checking on 
truce violations, they have sometimes 
blamed Israel and sometimes the Arab 
nations. 

In 1950, our country joined Britain 
and France in a pact aimed at pre- 
venting renewed warfare in the Mid- 
dle East. Known as the Tripartite 
Declaration, it pledged these 3 coun- 
tries to help any victim of aggression 
in that area. 

But when fighting broke out late 
last month, disagreement arose as to 
who was the real aggressor. Israel 
definitely had made the first move, 
but she argued that it was made be- 
cause Egypt had been conducting raids 
into her territory and was threaten- 
ing to make war upon her. 

Early this month, America, Britain, 
and France seemed hopelessly divided 
over what measures should be taken 
in the present crisis. The United 
States favored steps to bring about a 
withdrawal of Israeli troops from 
Egyptian territory, and to prevent 
further hostile action by either side. 
Britain and France, on the other 
hand, were launching military attacks 
against Egypt. 

The big question, in view of such 
developments, is as follows: Can a 
plan be worked out which will lead, 
not only to a settlement of the present 
crisis, but also to greater stability 
than the Middle East has known for 
many years past? Will the dangers in- 
volved in this conflict force the world 
to work out a solution leading to gen- 
uine peace among the Middle Eastern 
lands? —By ToM MYER 
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Career for Tomorrow - - - As a Teacher 


NOTED educator once said, “A 

teacher affects eternity. He can 
never tell where his influence stops.” 
He meant, of course, that teachers 
help guide young people who will be 
the leaders of tomorrow. 

Your duties, if you decide on a 
career in teaching, will be to instruct 
your students in one or more subjects, 
help direct various activities in your 
school, and advise students on their 
problems. Some teachers are espe- 
cially trained to work with handi- 
capped children, while a number of 
them specialize in youth guidance. 

Your qualifications should include 
patience, tact, understanding, and a 
real interest in, and liking for, young 
people. Of course, you will also need 
a thorough knowledge of the subject 
matter you are to teach. 

Your preparation will depend upon 
the kind of school in which you plan 
to devote your efforts. For both ele- 
mentary and high school teaching, you 
will need 4 years or more of college 
work. Prospective elementary school 
instructors should concentrate on how 
to give instruction in basic subjects 
such as reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. Those who train for high 
school teaching specialize in and teach 
subjects most interesting to them. 

College and university teachers also 
give instruction in their fields of spe- 
cialization. To advance to this level 
of teaching, it is usually necessary 
to have a Ph, D. degree, requiring 3 
or 4 years’ study in addition to the 
regular 4-year college course that all 
teachers take. 





Scholarships are available to young 
people who plan to become teachers 
and who can qualify. Ask your teacher 
or principal about scholarship oppor- 
tunities in your area. For a listing 
of such grants throughout the coun- 
try, write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Ask for 
“Scholarships and Fellowships Avail- 
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able at Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion,” and enclose 70 cents in coin. 

Your salary will depend upon your 
training, type of school in which you 
teach, and the part of the nation where 
you are employed. Beginning teachers 
in some rural areas may earn as little 
as $2,000 a year. In the larger cities 
salaries go up to $8,000 or more an- 
nually, though they are usually be- 
tween $4,000 and $6,000. 

The average earnings of teachers 
throughout the nation amounted to 
about $4,000 in the past school year. 


That is $200 more than the average 
earnings for the previous year. Sal- 
aries for college instructors are some- 
what higher than those for other 
teachers. 

Advantages include the satisfaction 
of knowing that no other occupation 
is more important than this one. 
Teachers have the vital responsibility 
of helping to develop the abilities and 
personalities of tomorrow’s leaders and 
of people in all walks of life. 

While salaries are low as compared 
to those in professions requiring com- 
parable training, the pay of teachers 
is slowly edging upward in most com- 
munities. Also, it is easy to get a 
teaching position in almost any part 
of the country at the present time, 
and probably will be for some years 
to come. 

Disadvantages are (1) the relatively 
low incomes in many parts of the na- 
tion, and (2) the large amount of 
overtime work which teachers must 
do in addition to their regular school 
schedule. On the other hand, many 
of these extra activities, such as di- 
recting youth groups, can be highly 
interesting and stimulating. 

By your own observation and by 
talking with teachers, you should be 
able to decide whether you think this 
is a good field for you to enter. 

Further information can be secured 
from your teacher or principal. You 
can also get material by writing to 
the Future Teachers of America, Na- 


tional Education Association, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. —By ANTON BERLE 
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Historical Background - - Cleveland, Harrison 


This is the tenth in a series of arti- 
cles on our Presidents and the times 
in which they held office. 


ROVER Cleveland born in 

New Jersey in 1837. A lawyer, 
he was governor of New York before 
becoming President as a Democrat in 
1885. He served 2 terms in the White 
House, though they were not consecu- 
tive ones. His first term of office 
ended in 1889, and his second in 1897 
He died in 1908. 

Under Cleveland, civil service was 
strengthened, and a number of impor- 
tant labor laws were passed. The In- 
terstate Commerce Act was passed by 
Congress in 1887, giving Uncle Sam 
power to supervise railroads. 

Labor organizations demanded an 
8-hour day in a strike that spread 
into many sections of the country in 
1886. The strikers lost out in their 
fight for shorter hours. 

Cleveland tried for tariff reductions 
but was unable to get the support of 
Congress. His stand on tariffs helped 
to defeat him for re-election in 1888. 

The Statue of Liberty in New York 
Harbor was dedicated in 1886. 

In 1888, the major powers of Europe 
signed an agreement guaranteeing the 
right of all nations to use the Suez 
Canal. 


was 


* 


Benjamin Harrison was born in Ohio 
in 18838. A lawyer, he served as a 


Senator before becoming President as 
a Republican in 1889. He served only 
1 term of office, and he died in 1901. 

The Territory of Oklahoma, the “last 
frontier,” was opened for settlement 


in 1889. New waves of immigrants, 
mostly from southern and eastern 
Europe, came to the United States at 
this time. 

In 1890, the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act was passed in an effort to prevent 
the growing industrial giants of the 
time from choking out their competi- 
tors. The law was not very effective 
for a number of years. 

Under Harrison, tariffs were raised 
higher than ever before. Large Treas- 


ury surpluses from tariff collections 
distributed 


War 


Civil 
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veterans as pensions without proper 
supervision. Scandals arising from 
these activities helped defeat Harrison 
in the 1892 elections. 

Six new states were admitted to the 
Union while Harrison was in the White 
House. They were Washington, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, and South Da- 
kota in 1889, and Idaho and Wyoming 
the following year. In 1890, there 
were 62,947,714 people in the United 
States. 

The first big Pan-American meeting 
of the United States and Latin Ameri- 


‘an lands was held in 1889. In Europe, 
France and Russia signed a defense 
agreement in 1893 as a counter-move 
against the establishment of the 
Triple Alliance by Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Italy a few years earlier. 


* 


Cleveland’s second term ran from 
1893 to 1897. The country sank into 
a serious business depression in 1893. 
Money was scarce. Farmers demanded 
that the government use silver as well 
as gold to back up its currency so it 
could print more money for banks 
to lend. Cleveland opposed “‘cheapen- 
ing” our money for fear that people 
would lose confidence in it, and possi- 
bly bring about an even greater fi- 
nancial crisis. He had his way on 
this issue. 

Workers were angry because their 
wages were cut, and strikes broke 
out in many cities. In 1894, a band 
of 5,000 unemployed workers led by 
Jacob Coxey marched on Washington, 
D.C., to dramatize their plight. Utah 
was admitted to the Union in 1896. 

Marconi made the first practical 
wireless telegraph in 1895. Around 
the same time, the automobile began 
to appear on the scene. 

In Russia, Czar Nicholas I]—Rus- 
sia’s last monarch before communism 
took over the country in 1917—as- 
cended the throne in 1894. That same 
year, war broke out between Japan 
and China which the latter lost. Un- 
der the peace terms, Japan acquired 
Taiwan (Formosa), and gained a 
foothold in Korea. 

—By ANTON BERLE 








News Quiz 





Education Week 


1. What are some of the ways in 
which the alert citizen shows his inter- 
est in public affairs after election time? 

2. How can the schools help to pro- 
mote good citizenship? . 

3. With respect to the courses they 
offer, how do our present schools diffe: 
from those of earlier times? 

4. Since about 1890, what. has oc- 
curred with respect to the percentage of 
high-school-age youths who are actually 
attending high school? 

5. Describe some results of the recent 
rapid growth in America’s school popu- 
lation. 


6. In the 1956 campaign, what posi- 


tions did President Eisenhower and 
Adlai Stevenson take on federal school 
aid? 

7. Give arguments for and against 


large-scale federal financial assistance to 
the schools. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not favor large- 
scale federal school aid? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

2. In your opinion, what is the most 
important job of our schools? Explain. 


UN and Middle East 


1. How much power does the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly possess in dealing with a 
crisis such as the one in the Middle 
East? What has it done in this case? 

2. Into what area did Israel send hei 
armed forces? 

3. How was Israel’s action justified 
by those who defended her? 

4. What views were put forth by those 
who were critical of Israel? 

5. Why did 
come involved? 

6. How were the 
nations criticized? 


Britain and France be- 


actions of these 2 
7. What arguments were made in de- 
fense of Britain and France? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think that 
Israel was justified in taking the action 
she did in Egypt? Explain. 

2. How do you feel about the roles of 
Britain and France in the Middle East 
crisis? Give reasons for your answer. 

3. What is your opinion of the Ameri- 
can and UN positions in this dispute? 


Miscellaneous 


1. When did Israel become a nation, 
and what was the previous name of this 
land? 


2. What is the present 
of the United Nations? 


3. Identify the positions held by these 
men in the UN: Sir Pierson Dixon; Dag 
Hammarskjold; Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 

4. Give several recent examples of 
the powerful role played by nationalism 
in world affairs. 


membership 


5. What are some of the late develop- 
ments in Hungary? In Poland? 


_ 6. Tell how Grover Cleveland’s 2 terms 
in the Presidency differed from those of 
any other Chief Executive. 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 
1. (d) division; 2. (a) island; 3. (a) 
decline; 4. (c) limited; 5. (c) takes; 6. 
(a) charge with misbehavior in office; 
7. (b) impractical; 8. (c) take without 
right. 
Pronunciations 
Arkadi Sobolev—ar-kuh-dé sd-bdél-yéf’ 
Ben-Gurion—bén-goor’i-on 
Cornut-Gentille—kawr-n60-zhén-tél 
Dag Hammarskjold—da ham’mer-shult 
Fedayeen—féd-a-yén’ 
Gamal Nasser—ga-mial’ nas’ér 
Gaza—ga'za 
Israeli—iz-ra'li 
Manuel Quezon—ma-nwél’ ka-zon 
Sinai—si’ni 


Taiwan—ti-wan 





